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After the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, a new order emerged in the Arab Middle East, 
based on the dissolution of the empire on the one hand, and the emergence of states meant 
to represent the people around acommon history, culture, and territory, on the other hand. 
In all plural societies in the region, the concepts “majority” and “minority” became instru- 
mental in defining political representation. Accordingly, a series of postwar treaties and 
declarations intended to protect minorities were established under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. In the post-Ottoman context, although the concepts “millet” and 
“ta ‘ifa’” were eventually replaced by “minority” at different stages of the 20th century, 
the process was neither natural nor unanimous. This contribution seeks to examine the 
process by which various nondominant groups in newly created Hashemite Iraq 
responded to the new order, with a focus on the minoritization of the Jewish community. 

To start with, defining a minority and its function in society—whatever the political 
context—is an intricate task. It is an impossible mission, some might even argue, | 
because the categories are far from obvious. In Iraq, what did it technically mean to be 
part of the majority? Was the majority Muslim (that is, neither Christian nor Jewish), 
or was it based on fluency in Arabic (and thus not Kurdish, Turkish, or Aramaic)? Did 
it mean being an Iraqi national (and therefore not Persian)? And, even more problematic 
in terms of political representation, was the distinction based on Sunni and Shi‘i 
identity? As Peter Sluglett has noted, Sunnis in Iraq acted as a “minority-which- 
behaves-as-if-it-were-a-majority.”” The case of political domination by a numerical 
minority (Sunnis) over the numerical majority (Shi‘a) is in this respect comparable to 
the situation in the Gulf, among other contexts around the globe.* 

Between August and September 1932, the Committee for the Defense of the Rights of 
the Iraqi Nation addressed a series of petitions to the Permanent Mandates Commission 
(PMC) of the League of Nations challenging the definition of a “minority.” In the case of 
the Shi‘a in Iraq, they argued, a “crowned minority” of Sunnis—a reference to Faysal and 
his entourage—was ruling over an oppressed majority. The Sunnis, therefore, did not 
need protection. An inquiry was initiated, but the demands were rejected on the basis 
that they were anonymous.” 

The complex phenomenon of transition from millet to minority has been the focus of 
numerous historical studies. To the question of what remains of the millet system after 
the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, answers are many. Some have emphasized continu- 
ity, arguing in terms of a “neo-Millet partnership”® between the Church and the state in 
the case of Egypt, for example, while others have focused on the impact of rupture and the 
subsequent implementation of minorities.’ All in all, political practices within various 
groups could most adequately be described as hybrid. In Iraqi constitutional history, 
this hybridity is particularly salient. Charles Arthur Hooper, a lawyer at the British 
embassy in Baghdad in the early 1920s and one of the main observers of the drafting 
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of the Iraqi Organic Law of 1925, wrote a long memorandum submitted to the Colonial 
Office in December 1927 “explaining to what extent the Turkish Law is still in force in 
Iraq.”® With regards to the articles concerning Jews and Christians, we know that repre- 
sentatives of both communities were consulted at different stages of the drafting process, 
especially for judicial articles.” Eventually, two different words were used to refer to Jews 
and Christians in the Organic Law of 1925: agalliyya (minority) appears once, and ta ‘ifa 
(community), a heritage from the Ottoman millet, was used nine times.'° “Never total 
change, never total continuity.”"! 

However, by the time the Constitution was put into effect in the mid-1920s, the ques- 
tion of minorities was still not yet settled. The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930 did not provide 
special measures for the Kurdish provinces, to begin with. In fact, discussions on the def- 
inition of racial, religious, and linguistic identities intensified at the turn of the 1930s 
around two main concerns: the question of the independence of Iraq, and the necessity 
for the Iraqi government to draft a declaration regarding the protection of minorities, 
approved in May 1932. The impact of the tensions between the League of Nations mem- 
bers and Britain regarding independence discussed at length by Susan Pedersen, is crucial 
to understanding the process of minoritization in Iraq. While British officials pressured 
the PMC to accept the proposition for Iraqi independence, the latter was openly hostile 
to the decision. From the perspective of the British, Pedersen shows, the proposition 
for independence was not intended as a helping hand offered to the Iraqis. Rather, it 
was part of a strategy of influence to maintain “a low-cost hegemonic position in 
Iraq,” outside the grip of the League of N: ations.'? 

Amid these heated debates in Iraq, in the early 1930s it was clear to the groups in posi- 
tion to claim more guarantees of protection that these requests became synonymous with 
rejection—or at least delaying—independence. Put differently, they could be taken as a 
sign of disloyalty to the Iraqi Hashemite state. In one of the many British reports on the 
conditions of minorities in Iraq at the time of independence, the Foreign Office expressed 
fear that “the great danger to the minorities, if too elaborate arrangements were made to 
place them under League protection, was that they might be regarded as the outposts of 
foreign intervention.”'* Accordingly, the nature of these groups’ responses to their 
minoritization arguably reflects more on the perceived threat of this accusation than on 
a genuine perception of themselves as a minority. 

With regards to the groups in Iraq considered minorities by the international commu- 
nity (primarily Jews and Christians, but also Baha’is, Turkmens, Kurds, and Yezidis, 
depending on the context), their minority status was widely discussed on the eve of inde- 
pendence, including by representatives and various actors from these groups. In terms of 
the Jews, their representatives, as Helen Miiller-Sommerfeld has argued, officially 
rejected the status of minority.'* The statement by the Jewish minister of finance in 
Iraq, Sasun Hasqayl, while in Geneva in December 1931, expressed the fears of some 
Jews that if they were to be labeled a “minority,” they would be considered non-Iraqis: 
“When the question of guarding the rights of minorities in ‘Iraq was raised Sir 
Sassoon Heskel on behalf of the ‘Iraqi Jewry declared at Geneva that the Jews regard 
themselves as ‘Iraqis and do not claim any minority rights.”!° Similarly, when the 
legal status of the Jewish community was regulated in 1931 by the Israelite 
Community Law (Qanun al-Ta‘ifa al-Isra’iliyya) the word “minority” (aqalliyya) 
appeared nowhere. © As for British official documents about the Jews during this specific 
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period, they tended to insist that Jews enjoyed freedom and prosperity, lived on good 
terms with Muslims, and therefore did not need to be a protected minority: “[They] are 
the most prosperous community in ‘Iraq.”'” But in the light of British continued pressure 
to silence minority claims, these unsurprising descriptions of Iraqi Jews in a favorable 
light should be approached with caution. 

In a letter addressed to the Minorities Section of the League of Nations in December 
1931, the secretary of the Jewish association Joint Foreign Committee, J. Rich, explained 
his decision to support the termination of the Mandate: 


Subsequent to my return to London, my Committee received further reports on the subject, and sat- 
isfied itself that the Jews of Iraq did not desire that any obstacles of any nature should be placed in 
the way of the termination of the Mandate. My Committee . . . has accordingly taken no steps to 
bring before the League the special considerations relative to the Jewish Minority in Iraq which 
it had in mind." 


The details of the decision suggest that concerns regarding the status of Jews had previ- 
ously been voiced among certain parts of the Jewish community, for which Rich and his 
committee had initially supported claims for minority rights. His meetings in London, 
however, convinced him to change his mind. In other words, Iraqi Jewish responses to 
their own minoritization were not unanimous and the choice of their representatives to 
reject it resulted from a diplomatic strategy that was arguably not unanimously supported 
by all Iraqi Jews. 

In conclusion, to follow up on Heather Sharkey’s contribution to this roundtable, Iraqi 
Jews offer just one example of minorities’ responses. One could also look at other non- 
dominant groups, such as the Kurds, Assyrians, Yezidis, Baha’ is, or others, and examine 
in more detail the ways in which they responded to their own minoritization on the eve of 
independence. After all, minoritization, in the context of our discussion, is not a homog- 
enous, natural, and continuous process that can be applied to all nondominant groups in 
similar ways. Minoritization is a series of moments, often moments of crises, with their 
own logic, contingency, causes, and consequences.'” Iraqi independence in 1932 is one 
of these moments, yet there are many others left to study. 
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